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by the accounts of a contemporary writer, Mariano
Bolizza. This author, a patrician of Venice, residing
at Cattaro in the early part of the seventeenth century,
spent a considerable time in the Black Mountain, and
published in 1614 a description of the country. At
that time the whole male population available for
war consisted of 8,027 persons, distributed among the
ninety-three villages which Montenegro contained.
But these few warriors were continually practising.
The rapidity of their manoeuvres was extraordinary,
and for guerilla warfare they were unrivalled. In
battle they always took care to have the advantage
of the ground. Their rocks afforded shelter, from
which they could aim at their enemies in the open,
and they made the most of the smallest cover. The
women, accustomed from their infancy to lift heavy
burdens, could roll huge masses of rock down upon
the heads of an advancing army, and the Turkish
cavalry, invincible in a champaign country, was
helpless in that sea of limestone. A high military
authority, after a visit to the Black Mountain, has
recently stated that he perfectly understood the
failure of the Turks to capture it.

The condition of the country at this period was
naturally unsettled. War was the chief occupation
of its inhabitants from sheer necessity, and the arts
of peace languished. The printing-press, so active a
century earlier, had ceased to exist; the control of
the Prince-Bishop over the five na/iie, or districts,
which then composed the principality, was loose ; the
capital itself was a mere village of a few houses.
Still, even then, there was a system of local govern-